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Frosh Terminate — 
Week With Dance | 


Rounding out a week of initiation, the Freshman. 
Reception Association sponsored a dance that officially 
brought Freshman Orientation Week to a close. This 
dance, traditionally called the Freshman Dance, was 


held in the Armory of the 
Saturday evening (Sept. 29) 


Fusilleurs Mont Royal on)! 
and was well attended by 


more than 470 persons. The dance got under way at 


9.00 p.m. with music supplie 


One noticeable aspect of 
the affair was the pre- 
ponderance of the Frosh 
and the scarcity of upper- 
classmen; in former years 
the reverse had often been 
true. Another surprising 
feature was the generally sub-| 
dued tone of the event. After | 
witnessing freshman exhuber- | 
ance at the Variety Show of two) 
days previous, the contrast seem- 
ed rather marked. Nor can it be} 
Said that its sedate nature) 
dampened the enjoyment and! 
pleasure; quite the opposite was | 


The big dance: subdued but successful. 


by the Blue Knights. 


d 
* 
evident. Indeed the concensus of 
opinion seemed to indicate that 
this year's dance was quite a 


| success. 


There were, however, several 
minor flaws which were appar- | 


was the rather poor service on 
the tables; this was largely due | 
to an insufficient number of | 


the dance was questionable. | 
While there was ample room for 
dancing, the atmosphere was 
rather bleak and oppressive. 
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Topnotch Talent 


Freshman Week has heralded a return of top-flight entertainment to the 
ent to all. The most noticeable | T.oyola stage. The estimated crowd of 800 who witnessed Friday’s Variety Show is 
ample evidence for this observation. 

Producer Pete Gaboury managed to fuse an interesting cross-section of local 
waiters on duty. Moreover the entertainment with four of the country’s better professional entertainers and came up 


tive. The three-hour 
year’s revamped Freshman 








orientation week. 


x The most appealing en-* 


tertainment came from the 
Raftsmen, a trio of profes- 
sionals who went about 


their hour-long appearance 
with an air of ease that brought 
tremendous response from the 
audience. By their own admis- 
sion it was the “most enjoyable 
performance” they have ever 
given. Surely it must have been 
— the packed house brought 
them back for a twenty-minute 
encore. 
Swinging 


through a set of 


tunes ranging from Ballads to) 
| folk music, from Latin Ameri- | 
the 


can rhythms to hillbilly, 
Raftsmen spiced their act with 
a series of witticisms and pranks 
that literally brought down the 
house. 

Another gentleman with all 
the poise and confidence of the 


Washing Enjoyed by All 


On Saturday, Sept. 29th, the | 
2od. Annual Loyola Car Wash | 
was held on Campus. Fr. Rector, | 
His Worship Mayor Jean Dra- 
peau, and Mr, Frank W, Col- 
lins, President of the Montreal 
Association for the Blind, of- 
ficiated at the opening cere- 
monies at 8:30 a.m. 

In a short speech, Mayor Dra- | 
peau applauded the efforts of | 
the Marianopolis’ Freshettes and 
the Loyola Freshmen in trying 
to make this year's carwash a 
success. After the Mayor's car 
was cleaned by the “Spit and| 
Polish” brigade, and the stud- 
ents had received their final 
instructions, the long stream of 
waiting cars was allowed to flow 
in to be washed. 

The whole process consisted of 
four stages: First the cars were 





hosed down, then soaped, rinsed 
twice, and finally dried and pol- 
ished. In theory, it was excel- 
lent, but as to the results ... 


well, you see, it was a rainy 
day. 

Both the students and the cus- 
tomers took part in the fun. The 
opinions of the customers seem- 





ed favorable. One man said, “I; 
would love to go- through it 
again, It was wonderful, and 
they even got my car clean.” | 

There were many more opin- 





FROSH-JOYS: WASH-BOYS 
Aad they leven get my car clean. 


ions of satisfied customers, all 
of which favored the idea of 
the car wash in two respects: 
that the proceeds were going to 
the Association for the Blind, 
and that the carwash 
joyable in every respect to all 
concerned, 

At 10:45 


a.m., the Wheeler 


| CJAD Helicopter landed on the 


campus, and at 11:05 CJAD disc- 
jockey Vance Randolf began his 
broadcast from Loyola. He inter- 
viewed several washers, an- 
nounced the Carwash over the 
air, and played records to re- 


lieve some of the monotony of | 


the students participating in the 
carwash, 


The Carwash lasted till about | 
3:30, when the washers all went, 


to the gym for a ‘Sock’ Hop.” 

A total of $255 was received 
from a number of 450 cars (and 
four trucks), and this in itself 
shows -the generosity of the 
customers. 


was en-) 


| Suitability of the location for) with a show that rendered the usually boisterous Freshman audience most apprecia- 
sampling, emceed by veteran Kev Danaher, highlighted this 





| professional act, Derek Lamb, 

| appeared all too briefly in the 

first act of the two-part show, 

and added an interesting Eng- 

lish note to his songs. 
Punchy Emcee 

The best local performance of 
the night came from Emcee 
Danaher, who sang, joked and 
blended with the professional 
groups as if he belonged — and 
| he did. 

With a relaxed, punchy, and 
very funny treatment he 
brought the acts on with more 
dexterity than a crew of stage 
managers. His impromptu com- 
ments and familiar manner were 
a welcome change from the 
usually dry approach. 

Loyola’s guitar-picking Joha 
Hogan unfortunately followed 
a team of awkward dancers, 
thereby reducing the apprecia- 
tion of his fine voice. His ap- 
pearance however, was one of 
the local highlights. 

Quite by accident, Fred Torak, 
perhaps the best guitarist at 
| Loyola, got a chance to display 
his talent while awaiting the 
appearance of the headline at- 
traction. His finger-style rendi- 
tion was still another welcome 
relief from the  cuStomarily 
noisy guitar efforts, 

Future Optimistic 

-A group of four, the Fronten- 
acs by name, displayed a 
penchant for harmony if little 
else, and have an adequate per- 
formance despite the apparent 
inexperience. 

Vocalist Pat Conlon was 
briefly entertaining until he at- 
tempted to entice the audience 
to participate in an unusual ver- 
sion of “When The Saints’ — 
the resulting reply was anything 
but angelic. 

The general impression of this 
| relatively new addition to the 
activity family was one of optim- 
ism for the future. The break- 
| through, it seems, has been made 
| and organizations like the Caec- 
| nival could well take heed and 
follow suit. Quality has proven 
to be a more interesting and pro- 
fitable approach for the present. 
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nder the 
Tower 


With John Mclininch 
F one is so bereft of reason as to look for consistency 
from year to year in this newspaper, he will find that 
quality only in the News’ opinion on freshman orienta- 
tion. For countless years this paper has violently objected 
to initiation on the grounds that it was infantine and 
fruitless. It may be noted that some freshmen seemed 
anxious to subject themselves to such abasement in the 
past, yet this in no way diminishes the imbecile nature 
of initiation. - 
This year, however, we noted a distinct improve- 





ment is freshman week. The Freshman Reception Com-| 


mittee decided to forego any form of the traditional 


hazing. This was the first step in an attempt to direct, 
the program to its proper end — orientation. Although | 


this year’s activities do not rule out the possibility of 
improvement, it seems to us that the problem of inte- 
grating the freshmen into the College was approached 
on a quasi-intellectual level. 


One of the innovations of this year’s program was | 


“Join Day.” At first the societies were rather sceptical 
about the worth of such an attempt. However, when they 
decided to co-operate they were surprised at the number 
of talented freshmen they added to their respective 
socities. The opportunity of joining the different societies 
was beneficial to the freshmen. The societies on the other 
hand, profited no less. Over and above the numerical 
increase, they recruited members who will be invaluable 
to their various projects. 

It may be noted that all student organizations can 
be improved by this type of recruiting. Without it the 
various organizations take on a dangerous esoteric char- 
acter, where an exoteric nature would be desirable. 
The feeling that one’s “success” depends invariably on 
being accepted into the inner sanctum is definitely 
unhealthy, despite the fact that in a few cases it is true. 

Although the Freshman Dance is chronologically 
the climax of the week’s activities, to our minds, the 
Variety Show was the highlight. The whole show was 
run smoothly and the audience enjoyed varied talent. 
It is perhaps unfair to compare the local talent to the 
professional group which closed the show, but we must 
certainly take note of the latter. 

This group, besides being accomplished musicians, 
proved themselves entertainers of the first degree. We 
must admit that we thoroughly enjoyed their brand of 


humour, partly because it was a delightful deviation from | 


the staid humour we are usually subjected to. 

Many of the other acts were quite polished, although 
we feel ourselves quite unable to interpret the rather 
unusual dance which opened the second half of the show. 
We extend our congratulations to the person respon- 
sible for this show, and at the same time we hope that 
more productions of this quality are presented. 

Another event of Freshman Week was the tug-of- 
war contest. The purpose of this type of activity is, we 
suppose, harmless enough but we suggest that, if it is 
to be continued, it should be better organized. 

The event we found very distasteful was the one 
labelled the “Monopolathon”. We might be charitable 
and ignore it as a complete waste of time. But why must 
we submit to the periodic insanity that grips other col- 
leges? Loyola presently holds the record for continuous 
monopoly playing — so what! We can’t see any advan- 
tage in this, unless it be a few free lines of publicity. 

We urge freshmen to take an interest in their 
orientation; does it not then seem incongruous to seduce 
them into this type of imbecile’s paradise? 

At one point swallowing goldfish was a collegiate 


fad. At least we need only regret the waste of time and) 


effort that the present fad entails. 
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i hss events of the past week in Oxford 
Mississippi and at the Ole’ Miss 
campus in particular have underlined the 
complex so inherent in the white element 
of the deep south. President Kennedy, in 
his speech to the nation Sunday night, 
stressed this point most strongly when he 
observed, “the present period of tran- 
sition and adjustment is a hard one for 
‘many people.” Robert S. Bird of the 
Herald Tribune has observed, “Missis- 
sippi’s flaming devotion is dedicated to 
holding on to something it has got or 
thinks it has got.” 

These comments allude directly or in- 
directly to that complex built up over 
the century, maintaining the supremacy 
of the “white way of life’ in the face of 
'a so-called subversive element — the 
negro. Mississipians see their way of life, 
built on white supremacy, facing a 
challenge. . 


Born from ‘this primary motivation 
comes the dispicable rabble-rousing and 
radicalism of the Barnetts and the 
Walkers. Unfortunately the issue rests 
|not only in this “subversive complex.” 
Governor Ross Barnett has seen to that. 
Realizing that rationality would not 
further his cause, Barnett has resorted 
to emotionalism, pseudo-nationalism, 
even contempt of the highest Federal 
legal institution to harangue his people. 
He has built up a tidal wave of resistance 
that has swept the unknowing multitude 
into a sea of irrationality. “I know that 
our principles remain true,” he says. “I 
love Mississippi. I love her people . . . 
surrounded on all sides by the armed 
forces and oppressive power of the 
United States of America, my convictions 
‘do not waiver.” 

Such practiced oratory becomes a 
gospel to the people, incapable at this 
time of excluding bias or employing 
judgement. Barnett himself is guilty of 
this fault. He has created a two-fold image 
of the negro. On the one hand, the symbol 
is rooted in the fear of subversion; on the 
other it is one characterised by dirt. Ob- 
viously something is missing in this pro- 
cess. The result of any image is inevitably 
ja bias — it is a trait inherent in life 
itself. Thus it is the duty of rational man 
to reason out the bias and to further judge 
on the issue involved. Barnett has not and 
will not allow his people to do this. 

They have rallied around him in a 
display of loyalty that borders on the 
mock-heroic. When rumour passed that 
Barnett might be scheduled for impri- 
sonment, one follower shouted, “I want 
to go to the governor’s mansion and form 
a solid ring around it. Don’t let the mar- 
shalls get through to Governor Barnett.” 
Then someone else played a phonograph 
recording of “Dixie,” the crowd let out 
a mighty cheer and urged towards 
Barnett’s home. 

Such radicalism best typifies the 
Barnett cause.-In Major General’ Edwin 











“We is jus’try’n to keep the state’s rights, son!’ 


Complex and Crisis 


Walker, the Mississippi governor has 
recruited a man previously dismissed 
from his post for outright anticom- 
munist indoctrination of his troops; also 
lending their verbal support te the 
issue are such factions as Colin Jordan’s 
Nazi party in Britain (who congratulates 
Barnett on his stand “for the racial sur- 
vival of the white man’’) and Arkansas 
Governor Orval Faubus who offered the 
dangerous comment, “The Federal Gov- 
ernment put him there (Negro James 
Meredith) and it’s up to the federal gov- 
erment to look out for him.” 

It is time for the world and Missis- 
sippi in particular, to set aside the bias, 
the emotionalism, the radicalism and em- 
ploy sound logic on an ethical problem 
that has made its explosiveness felt 
around the world. 


Mississippi. once described as “the 
farthest from integration in word and 
deed” is a state consisting of a 45% negro 
element. Logically the economi¢é sound- 
ness of the state rests heavily on this per- 
centage. If Governor Barnett truly loves 
Mississippi he should realize this. It would 
appear that Barnett does not in fact love 
the state. Rather he sees this large popu- 
lation as a body which could ‘overwhelm 
him.” 1] 

Furthermore, since The New Deal 
with its social legislation and elevation 
of the “forgotten man” put plantation pa- 
ternalism, the keystone of segregation, 
out of business, the white people of the 
south have been on the defensive. The 
time has come for them to realize that 
there is no call for these alarmist defen- 
sive measures; they must allow the negro 
to stake his claim — it is his ethical right 
and democratic duty. 

From this key issue of race relations 
springs the question of Civil Rights — a 
battle that looms as ominous as the actual 
Meredith case. To paraphrase President 
Kennedy’s remarks, the preservation of 
liberty rests in the observation of law. 
Should any man or mob be entitled to 
defy this constitutional authority, the 
consequent result would be a less of 
liberty, an asset that has become in- 
creasingly underrated and unappreciated. 
Governor Barnett must put an end to the 
100 year old pride of state authority and 
submit in the face of the Federal Union. 

The only admirable action in the 
affair seems to be James H. Meredith's 
relentless efforts for his race. The per- 
sonal rewards he reaps will be minimal 
even negligible, but it is an enviable 
position for a man of principle. It is the 
ultimate test, in a sense. 

To those northern elements teeming 
with rage and indignation who deny the 
possibility of occurrences such as this 
here at home, we say, it is not only pos- 
sible but probable. We would also ponder 
very pessimistically the prospect of any- 
one in. this province assuming the role 
being played by James Meredith. 











fee previous statement has a validity with which we cannot dis- 

agree. However, it does not answer the first question that might 
come to mind following its reading, and that is “What is music?” 
Must music conform to a strictly academic and patterned definition? 
If so, it is recognizable; hence, at what time did it emerge in history? 
What are its mainsprings and origins? What are its trends? Of what 


it it composed? We intend to out- 


line and answer in part the chal- 
lenges that these questions pres- 
ent to us, and indeed, to all. 


Let us begin, then, with a 
simple and rudimentary defini- 
tion, one which will say little, 
and probably answer nothing, 


but which may give a basis for 
further elaboration. We can say, then, 
that music is the art of giving ex- 
pression to the beautiful through the 
medium of sound. The definition — 
let's faee it — is subjective; however, 
it suits our purpose in that it could 
meaningfully apply to music of all 
peoples, of all ages, in all parts of the 
world. 


Music is composed of many elements 
— pitch rhythm, and so forth. Pitch 
is merely the frequency at which a 
note is sung, and the different pitches, 
as we know them, are embodied in 
our basic seven-note major scale and 
eur five-note minor scale. A ‘seale, it 
should be noted, is an arbitrary series 
of pitches or tones, combined in any 
number, which is accepted as a scale 
by any group. As a point of interest, 
scientists deplore the scale with which 
we are acquainted, claiming that it 
is all wrong so far as acoustics are 
concerned; the same is true of our 
instruments, which they say are anti- 
quated, and could be perfected only by 
electrical equipment and amplification. 


We take the notes of the seale so 
much for granted that we have prob- 
ably never really bothered to delve 
into how the writing of music on sheets 
came into existence. Prior to the year 
1000, notes were written by assigning 
each note on the scale a different let- 
ter of the alphabet. This gave the pitch 
of the note, but certainly not its dura- 
tion. Then came the major break- 
through in the llth century. It was 
discovered that music had to be drawn, 
and not written. Monophonic music, 
or music for one voice, had been pos- 
sible before the breakthrough, but now 
polyphonic music, or music for many 
voices, could be developed. 


USIC for the ancients was one 

of the processes by which man 
was ennobled and educated. Music was 
considered as something made for the 
glory of God, and was on a _ non- 
emotional and highly spiritual level, 
unlike music since 1800, which is based 
on the emotions and sensationalism 
and even the lowest urges of the 
human species. An example of the 
early pre-1800 music would be Gre- 
gorian Chant. It has beautifully flowing 
melodies and does not accept large 
intervals or sudden outbursts of noise, 
and is written in a style and for a 
purpose diametrically opposed to that 
of modern music. 

To trace the history and types of 
music from ancient times right up to 
the present is no easy task in such 
limited space; and so we shall content 


ourselves with a few words on the 
music of a few major periods, start- 
ing with the type already mentioned 
above — Gregorian Chant. 


The Chant is said to have developed 
from Greek music, but what transfor- 
mations took place between the two 
types, no one really knows, because 
of the lack of documents to the effect. 
However, it is known that the Chant 
was further influenced by Byzantine 
and Jewish church or synagogue music. 
Of four different Chants existent in 
four major centers of the time, the 
Roman, or, as we know it, the Gre- 


gorian Chant 
gnized by the Church as its official 
music. 


was eventually reco- 


The choirs were usually accompa- 
nied by an organ; at least, they were 
accompanied by some _ instrument 
which played melodies to blend in and 
support the vocal style of the singers. 


E renaissance saw a greater rise 

in the a capella style, which means 
simply that the choruses sang with- 
out accompaniment. This vocal style 
reached its culminating point with 
Palestrina, at just around the turn of 
the 17th century. At the same time, 
solos by instruments alone, something 
previously unheard of, were used more 
and more as the instruments of the 
period were improved. The instru- 
ments, of different construction than 
human vocal chords, required and 
soon developed a distinctive style of 
their own, and it named, of course, 
the instrumental style. It eventually 
superseded and entirely replaced the 
vocal style, in the case of both vocal 
and instrumental scores. 


This sudden change of styles led to 
a new period of music, with instru- 
ments in the fore, called the Baroque 


period. This: era ‘of the 17th century, 
saw the real beginnings of instrument-. 


this week: the NEWS 


traces the history 
of western music 


“Musick is a roaring-meg against melancholy, to rear and revive the languishing 
soul; affecting not only the ears, but the very arteries, the vital and animal spirits, it erects the 
mind and makes it nimble. This it will effect in the most dull, severe, and sorrowful souls, 
expell grief with mirth; and if there bee any cloudes, dust, or dreggs of cares yet lurking in 
our thoughts, most powerfully it wipes them all away . . . Labouring men that sing to their 
work, can tell as much; and so can souldiers when they go to fight, whom terror of death can- 
not so much affright, as the sound of trumpet, drum, fife, and such like musick, animates . . .” 
—from Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) 


al music and the emergence of the 
solo style. Following the Baroque Per- 


iod came the era of the Great Com- 
posers such as Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven. It is they who wrote the 
serious music that so many people feel 
they cannot enjoy because they do not 
understand it. 


Beethoven himself opened up a new 
era — that of romantic musi,c in 
which a composer tried to pour his 
emotions from his mind, down his 
arm and unto paper via his hand. 
The period of Schmalz (German for 
“grease’’) came in, where some com- 
posers attempted to butter sentiment 
with sentimentality. Brahms was said 
to have branded Mendelssohn’s music 
as belonging to the latter category, and 
the same could probably be said also 
of Schumann, Liszt, Chopin and Tchai- 
kovsky. Much of that music was writ- 
ten in a formalized dance style which 
had previously found their origins in 





the dances of the people. 

TARTING with the Baroque Period 

and continuing to this very day, a 
form of music which was always very 
popular was the Opera. It reached its 
apex in the Italian operas of Rossini 
and Verdi in the 19th century. The 
greatest appeal in the opera of that 
period are probably their easy and 
pleasant tunes. Indeed, if a good com- 
poser felt that his tune might become 
a “hit’’ with the populace, he would 
probably not even let the score of 
that particular piece be seen even dur- 
ing rehearsals for fear that it might 
leak out and be sung to death in the 
streets even before opening night. 


We know much less about modern 
music than. we know of the music 
from Bach to Wagner, and this is 
doubtless because anything novel in 
any field required time before it is 
generally accepted. 


Let us consider, for example, Ravel 
and Debussy, who belonged to the 
fairly modern category of impression- 
ists. Their idea was to compose music 
that put something across to the list- 
ener, but foggily, as if the hearer 
were peering through a mist, seeing 
the outlines but not the details. Im- 
pressionism .was an outgrow of Romna- 
ticism, and aimed more or less for 


the senses. 
The most modern school of thought 
in music is probably that of the Expres- 


sionists, and includes Schonberg and 
Stravinsky. A description of their 
theory is difficult to compose, since 
it is so allied with that of the im- 
pressionists, but one can safely say 
that they try to move you by writing 
of their deep personal feelings. One 
could say that they are the musical 


counterpart to Picasso’s expressionist 
painting. 


A very recent development in mu- 
sical experiment is being worked out 
in France, where they are trying out 
new sound ideas with electrical ma- 
chines. Science has invited the field 


of composing. Where is this taking us 
to? 


HERE indeed? For, after all, 

music is the “baby” of the arts. 
Its growth was stunted by the un- 
seeingness and lack of scientific in- 
genuity of musicians for countless 
generations. It was only, as said be- 
fore, that the technique of writing 
music, or rather, drawing it, was dis- 
covered so late that kept music from 


developing simultaneously with the 
other arts. 


Will music as we know it today some 
day become obsolete? This already 
seems to be the case, in that some 
excellent pieces of the Masters have 





the baby 
of the 
arts 





lain unplayed by orchestras for years. 


It takes an orchestra to make music 
come alive. One cannot pull an orches- 
tra from a shelf as one would with 
a book. There do exist. of course, 
those round plastic dises called rec- 
ords, but all the great scores have not 
been, and will probably never be, 


recorded; some will be passed over 
and lost. 


Again, how do we know whether the 
technical progress of music has reach- 
ed the stage of absolute and final per- 
fection? Music has, after all, developed 
its technique in less than half a mille- 
nium, Will new discoveries bring about 
a type of music that will eventually 
make Bach or Beethoven seem crude 
to the listener of the future as the 
drawings of the cavemen now seem 
crude to us? 


We are all fortunate enough at the 
present time to be able to listen to 
and appreciate our heritage of great 
music whenever we feel the urge to, 
thanks. to the wonders of science. 
Science will no doubt improve the 
very concept of music itself, but we 
might be long gone by then. Let us 
appreciate what is presently in our 
grasp in the field of music whenever 
we can. 


£, 
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ssembly Announced 


The election yesterday | 
(4th) of representatives of 
the three faculties to the 
Lower House, or Assembly, 
as it is also called, was held 
under the supervision of| 
the Student Administrative 
Council. This event climaxed the 
many forms of campaigning and 
the “surprise methods” of ob-| 
taining nominations. 


Eight signatures were required 
to ensure the validity of the} 
nominations. Following is a list 
of the nominated aspirants to} 
the two vacancies in each fa- 
culty. From Arts: Gerald Bark- 

















FOR THAT 
REFRESHING NEW 
FEELING 


Say ‘Coke’ or ‘Coca-Cola’- 


-both trade-marks mean the prod- 
uct of Coca-Cola Ltd — the world’s best-loved sparkiing drink. 


er, Rolland Beauregard, Larry, 
Guillboard, and Jean Prieur; 
from Commerce: Irvin Briggs, 
Richard McCoy, Robert Schibli 
Yvon Valois, and Norman 
Vreugde; from Science, Jacques 
Bertrand, Bryan Rawlings, Pet- | 
er Rousselle, and Robert Walsh. 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Following a faculty-wide elec- | 


tion yesterday, the victorious 
candidates were announced: 
Cullen and Beauregard were 


| elected in Arts, Briggs and Valois 


in Commerce. Walsh was elected 
in Science, but at press time the 
SAC refused to announce the 
representa- 


name of the second 
| tive. 


The Lower House has twelve 
| elected members, six from the 
three faculties, six from the so- 
cieties. 
| Representing LCAA is Al 
Grazys, Peter Gaboury for Non-| 
Publications; 
| Professional-Academic; Brian 
| McIntosh for Publications; Robin 
Woods for Social and 
tional. 
| NEW SYSTEM 


Following the adoption of a 


new 
new system of student govern- 
ment has been put into effect. 
This new method is based on 
| the one presently used in the 
| United States of America. At 
Loyola there is a President, Jim 
Hayes; an Upper House or Sen- 
ate (similar to the US Congress) 
}and the Lower House, or As- 
| sembly. The Lower House pas- 
ses all cai Peal 





Richard Nelson for | 


Recrea- | 


constitution last spring, a) 





Fresh 
adorn the SAC President's desk 


sprigs of thistle now 
each morning. They are _ put 
there, no doubt, by Mrs. Muriel 
Alden, the new and first real-live 
female secretary employed by 
the SAC. Mrs. Alden, a bonnie 
Scot to the r-r-rth degree, enjoys 
the work, says “everyone is 
pleasant to work with’’. 


Allaire Initiates 
MusicAppreciation 


A musicologist has recently been engaged by the 


|College to head an ambitious new project, 


which the 


| Administration hopes will be beneficial to both College 


|and student. 
| Dr. Gaston Allaire, 
new acquisition, was born in 





There's 
AYoleat-sisiial>) 





du MAURIER 
Syabol of Quality 





= | 
bec. He obtained his Bache- | 
\the USA and raised in Que- lor of Music degree from 


\the University of Montreal, 
\his M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut and his 
| PhD in Musicology 
| sis was of such excellence that 
|a copy of it was requested by 
| the 
| Paris for their files. 

| In 1961, he was awarded a 
post-doctoral grant from the 


went to Paris and there did re- 





Allaire 





Dr. 





search for a book on the acci- 
dente] signs in pre-1600 music 
about which he worked some 
highly revolutionary theories. 


Dr. Allaire will form a Depart- | 


ment of Music in the College 
within the next few years. It is 
hoped that two credit courses 
will be initiated next year in 
Music Appreciation and Read- 
ing. He will also direct the Glee 
Club and Band, both still in the 
| process of formation. Should 
anyone be interested in joining 
-either category, they are urged 
| to contact Dr. 


| 


1954 PONTIAC 


Excellent mechanical condition 
Body needs some work 


1955 


Completely Equipped 
Mechanically Sound 


See these specials at : 


from Bos- | 
ton University. His doctoral the-_ 


Bibliotheque Nationale de | 


| Canadian Council of the Arts. He | 


Allaire at his of- | 
| fice directly under the Sacristy. | 


_ Jaundiced 
Report of 


‘Conference 


The following report is 
such a prejudiced account 
of the recent conference of 
the National Federation of 
Catholic University Stu- 
dents, that the NEWS does 
not attempt to report it as 
|}matter of fact, but bows to 
the capable opinion of NFCUS 
President, Ron Lefebvre: 

The 26th annual congress of 
the NFCUS is now a part of 
history. No man will ever possess 
the degree of perspicacity re- 
quired to gauge the effect on 
the phlegmatic students of Can- 
ada and their elders, of some of 
the momentous decisions made 
by this congress. 





If any one moved a resolu- 
tion of some import, it was in- 
variably contested by some bud- 
ding Cicero, whose quasi-grandi- 
loquence amounted to nothing 
more than a diarrhea of words 
‘and constipation of ideas. 


Bilingual Requirements 
Bilingualism and biculturalism 
were topics which in retrospect 


we are moved to deseribe as 
ubiquitous. Among the questions 
| dealt with under these topics 


were the amendments to the con- 
stitution which now make it one 
of the President's duties to be 
bilingual and the recommenda- 
tion of the Structures Committee 
that there be two executive sec- 
retaries instead of one. 


Another important decision 
made by the congress regarded 
the admittance of the Ryerson 
Institute of Technology into the 
| Federation. Thus membership is 
no longer restricted to universi- 
ties or colleges, but rather to all 
institutions with a student gov- 
ernment organization that rep- 
resents a student body of more 
han 500 full-time students en- 
_rolled in a full course leading to 
'a degree or diploma obtainable 
|at least two years after junior 
matriculation, provided the char- 
acter of the institution is com- 
| parable with the principles of 
higher education and the tradi- 
| tions of the federation. 


IAS Proposes 
Busy Program 


This year, as in previous years, 
the International Affairs Society 





| . 

will represent the college at 
; several inter-university confer- 
ences and host a variety of 


}events of interest to the student 
body. 

Of particular interest to society 
members will be a greatly en- 
hanced membership program 
made possible by a more effi- 
cient and decentralized organi- 
zation within, as well as a pro- 


| posed policy of co-operation in 
| certain projects with other so- 
cieties. 


Plans are now nearing comple- 
tion for the following endeavors: 
an IL.A.S. Social on “Get Ac- 
quainted Night’’; participation in 
the Sir George William Univer- 
sity Conference, ‘Nationalism 

. and After,’ to be held dur- 
ing the first week of November. 
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Remembrance 


of things to come 


or 


a child’s garden 
of egsplant 


with Jim Hassinger 


It may seem odd, even perverted, to think of exams 
at this time of year. Excuse me, but I am often given to 
these brutish tendencies: it has something to do with| 
the mystical beginning of a new year, and the cosmic 
union of the professer with the student (me). (Actually, 


this is quite an involved thesis, running into several | 


thousand pages, which you will find in my most recent 
work, “After Infinity — What?”.) 

But all this is quite beside the point, which has 
eompletely slipped my mind. Ah well. 

Let us proceed, therefore, into the matter of exams. 
I thought it would be a good time to go into this rather | 
unpleasant subject, here and now, before we have com-| 
pletely forgotten our duties in a wild and endless round 
of boredom which so characterizes the school year. 

First let us consider the eternal truth that an exam 
is an exam is an exam. 

Having completely exhausted that topic, we will now 
move on to an empirical analysis of ‘‘the exam” as such. 
First, an exam is something generally printed on- paper. 
It has a series of questions. One is tempted to say they 
have a series of very silly questions; but this is a value 
judgment, and this sort of thing is to be avoided by the 
rank beginner. 

The questions on an exam tend to run something | 
like this: 

1. Joyce said, “The penisolate (baabababababatatata 
talalalalamamamama) loves and fiches are the.” Explain, 
with references to Catholic Theology. 

2. Place in order: Henry I 

Henry I 
Henry Ill 

3. What is the meaning and variety of human exis- 
tence? Reference books are permitted. 

4. Explain: Pablo Picasso. Why? 

5. Which way to the washroom? 

6. Why on earth did you take this course? 

7. Explain the archetypal symbolism in the poem, 
“Jabberwocky.” What is the importance of the “‘slithy | 
toves”? Who do the “mome raths” represent? Why 
. couldn’t they have been “meem raths”’? How would they 
radically change the sense of this poem? Is there any 
sense to this poem? Or anything, for that matter? Why 
or why not? Answer in 100 words or less. 

8. Talk confusedly, and at katves length, about Oscar 
Wilde. Don’t be nasty. 

9. Why on earth did I ever lecture in this course? 

% x % 

And. so this is how the questions on an exam are | 
liable to go. You may have noticed several things. One 
is that these questions come from different courses: no 
matter; for our purposes, this has nothing to do with the 
case. All exams are the same, more or less. 

Likewise, you should plan your answers to be the 
same. 

I see now I have brought up the matter of answers. I 
really wish I hadn't, for they are the only really sticky 
part of the affair. The questions themselves are fine. 
Innocuous, perhaps, and even seeming a trifle irrelevant 
to the rank amateur (as are we all), but harmless. It is 
only in the answers that any difficulties arise. This is a 
simple truth that is all too often overlooked. 

It is my experience that the simplest way to deal 
with answers is to make them have as little as possible 
to do with the questions. You might think that this would | 
be a fatal flaw; it really isn’t, since the questions really 
have very little to do with anything. No one will ever | 
notice your lesser sin in the face of the greater crime. | 

One final word: no matter what you do, do it at great | 
length. Write poorly. Remember, between the intelligent 
and the unintelligible, there exists only a very fine line. | 
Try as hard as you can to erase the line. 


FACING LOYOLA 
Duplex 5/5 





| Dear Sir: 


_ In the first place, it was a wholly 


|phers) but the contest was en- 


mention the idea of the LCAA | 








Well maintained. Quality pre-war construction, with 
open fireplaces, oak floors, and garden in the rear. 


Co-op 
Ida Sandilands — 484 - 1343 


Ernest Pitt & Son Inc. — 481 - 2701 





Letters to the Editor 


Hot Air , organizing bus-loads of | of ‘. . 
| supporters for the away games.” 

Last week's issue of the NEWS| Lest it seem that we have} today at 11 a.m. in the main 
earried a letter from a certain’ been ‘scooped,’ this plan has | auditorium; at this time the 
An. T: Hazing which violently, already been initiated, and we coaches and players will be in- 
and in my opinion unjustly, at- hope to have at least 4 buses | troduced and arrangements are 
tacked the Freshman tug-of-war. for the Loyola vs. St. Pat's game | | currently being negotiated to 

This event was’ far different | im Ottawa one week from tomor-| have a guest speaker, perhaps in 
from the hazing of former years | 'W- ; : . the person of ‘Red’ Storey. 
in that it-was in no way sadistic.| J connection with your idea | LCAA Executive. 


. holding rallies,” we have 
one planned for one week from 








voluntary undertaking on the part 
of the contestants. Nobody was 
forced to participate. Moreover, 
those that did so were completely 
aware of the fate awaiting the 
losing side (as‘a, matter of fact, 
the ditch for the oil was dug by 
the Freshmen themselves), and 
so all wore clothes that would 
not be seriously damaged by the 
oil. Thus apart from the specta- | 
tors sprayed by an over-enthus- 
iastic organizer, nobody was 
saddled with cleaning bills for 
soiled clothing. 

Maybe Mr. Hazing didn’t notice 
it, (and this is often the case 
with arm-chair moral philoso- 





Answer: For shooting down 65 Messerschmidts. 


Question: Why was Hermann Schmidt kicked out of 
the Luftwaffe? 
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FREE DELIVERY 


GOLDEN MOON 


RESTAURANT & DELICATESSEN 
7363 Sherbrooke St. West 


We invite you to try our Canadian, Italian 

& Chinese Cuisine in a pleasant atmosphere 

Dear beers a ha To our present Loyola customers, we express 
We. note with interest your our thanks for their patronage 

| recent editorial (September 28, The Management. 

1962) on school spirit. In it you! 










joyed by both the spectators and 
participants alike. It was in no 
way sadistic or brutal. It is an 
interesting pastime to sit back | 
and make moral pronouncements 
about our descending ‘to the 
depths of animalism and tribal- 
ism,’ but one should always 
remember to confirm one’s evi- 
dence before doing so. It usually 
saves a lot of time and hot air. 
Eimutis Tekutis 
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If your North-Rite “98” 
doesn't write as long as you 
think it should, we will send 
you a new refill — FREE! 


North-Rite 98" 





5580 Sherbrooke W. 


(AT MARCIL) 
John Clarke, Director 
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Whatever became of: 
Whenever ‘conversation on the campus 
turns to music, someone is sure to mention 
the name of Nero Claudius — the man 
with the golden lyre. No other virtuoso 
on this difficult instrument has ever come 
close to the renown achieved by this boy 
from Antium. In his formative college 
years, Nero was something ‘of a tradi- 
tionalist, but at his apex he came very 
close to what moderns call “Le Jazz 
Hot”. Those of his contemporaries and 
relations who survived the era he domi- 
nated — and they are regrettably few — 
recall that in his final phase he was 
Strangely preoccupied with torch songs. 
His career reached its peak in Rome in 
a blazing performance of his famous lyre 
solo against a trumpet obligato by a 
group of cats known as the Praetorian 
Guardsmen. Rome was never the same 
thereafter. 


. v 
Rome wasn't rebuilt in a day. MY RANK 
Safe, steady saving at the BojM J Fig, wh Lh A. 
is the surest way to build your 


finances, Open your B of M 
Savings Account today. 


Nero C. Caesar, 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 
Canadas First Sank 


THE BANK WHERE STUDENTS’ ACCOUNTS ARE WARMLY WELCOMED 


ier 


Montreal West Branch; 101. Westminster Ave. North 


ROWLEY TYNER, Manager 
There are 81 BofM BRANCHES in the MONTREAL DISTRICT to serve you 
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menu at 
the “inn 
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DAILY 
SPECIAL 


choice of full 


course meal 


Including soup, 
beverage and dessert 


only 85° 


Try the College Inn 
TODAY 


Loyola NEWS, Friday, October 5, 1962 


Just a short stroll along 
Sherbrooke St., opposite 
Trenholme Park. 


Sorry. Sophia. 
but the movie 
doesn't quite make it- 


i opening of a cinema dedicated to art films is an 
occurrence which demands attention, especially in 
this artistically vapid metropolis. 

This newspaper, sensing the support which colle- 
gians give to this art-form in preference to most others, 
has always been ready to review films that are in some 
way noteworthy, controversial, or off-beat — with the 
assumption that such products would be the most 
likely specimens to reach a > 
some degree of excellence. For “Boccaccio 70” 
By that token, the NEWS att. Itisa earefully calculated 
rushed this reviewer to the commercial enterprise. The 





is not 





. ¢ producers have assured a mul- 
Spenrng night show of the tiple return of their invest- 


mentment by adorning the 
film with all the soporific 
attractions of the Hollywood 
extravaganzas lush color, 
lavish sets, and a lusty wide 


new Cinema Place Ville 
Marie’s first film, ““Boccac- 
cio 70.” 


The haste was unnecessary. 
A review of this theatre's first 


art film will not appear in 
these pages for quite some 
time. Not until the Cinema 
PVM presents its first art 
film: 


“THE BEST FOOD THIS 
SIDE OF HOME!" 
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Tonight: the Mixmaster. 
dance sponsored by Marian- 
opolis College, held at Victoria 
Hall. Time: 8:00. \ 


gis 

es This afternoon: final audi- 
i tions of the Drama Society's - 
is Julius Caesar, plus an unveiling 
i of the revised script; in the 
wo EY auditorium at 3:00. 


tHe MILDEST 
BEST-TASTING 


CIGARETTE 


screen. The writers and di- 
rectors have appealed to the 
masses by revolving their 
scripts and cameras around 
the biggest box-office lure of 
them all — the female torso. 
And the Cinema PVM im- 
presarios have further perpe- 
trated the foul deed by rely- 
ing on a film with only such 
surefire ingredients to open 
with a financial bang a theatre 
that is supposedly reserved 
for art films. 


Nevertheless, the film has 
all the ostensible characteris- 
tics or artistry, including the 
three aforesaid standards 
which prompt this paper to 
assign a reviewer to a pro- 
mising product. 

It is 1) noteworthy, because 
three directors of equal fame 
(though of variable repute) 
have each contributed a se- 
quence. Unfortunately, the 
employment of Italy’s top 
three film-makers appears to 
have been a waste of talent, a 
mere trifling with a large po- 
tential. 

The three men, accustomed 
to more profound subjects, 
have not been able to relin- 
quish their otherwise ad- 
mirable styles and find a 
toned-down style which is 
appropriate to the present 
levity. While their previous 
films summoned their every 
resource for emphatically 
underscoring the basic themes 
and for relentlessly punctuat- 
ing the stories with rhytmical 
grouping of images, this film 
demands a simpler approach. 

NE requirement which is 

lacking is understatement, 
in order that the obvious 
humor of these starkly simple 
and earthy tales be somewhat 
obscured.: By this means, the 
humor would be only hinted, 
not blatantly sounded and re- 
echoed. The effect would be 
to bolster the laugh-response 
inthe spectator, according to 
the basic psychology of the 
indirect approach: a person is 
more pleased with what he 
thinks he has discovered for 
himself, less pleased with 








Sophia Loren as she appears in the third of 
the segments of Boccaccio "70, “The Raffle.” 


~ with 
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what another person tells him 
should please him. 

The humor that is thrust 
down one’s throat may still 
amuse, but it also exhausts. 
After a while, it merely be- 
comes ludicrous to watch the 
repititious string of bizarre 
images which flow through 
the demented mind of Fellini’s 
madman, Dr. Antonio. 

In each case, despite the 
extended attempts by the di- 


bs 


by 
Phil Content 





rectors to invest their stories 
inventive camera work, 
the length of each segment 
‘almost an hour) does not sus- 
tain the vitality which a more 
incisive and subtler approach 
could have imparted success- 
fully. 

To return to our three cri- 
teria, the film is superficially 
2) controversial, because the 
common denominator, and, in 
fact, the very claim to fame 
of the film, is the undaunted 
exposition of people involved 
in sex. On this point it is only 
one-third successful, for two 
of the directors have commit- 
ted the phallacy of thinking 
that sex is fascinating in itself, 
and have not not bothered to 
bring it to life by relating it 
to living persons. 

IEDERICO Fellini’s seg- 

ment, “The Temptation of 
Dr. Antonio”, is a satire on 
puritanism, but is conveyed 
in too esoteric a terminology. 
He has personified his object 
of scorn, but has not personal- 
ized it. His prototype of the 
sexually censorious mind is a 
pernickity professor whose 
inhibitions have already push- 
ed him over the brink of in- 
sanity. But after the first 
(promising) few minutes, the 
exposition departs from the 
person of Dr. Antonio and 
dwells exclusively on the vi- 
sions of his deranged mind. 
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After a while, these images 
begin to look funny only be- 
cause, in themselves, they are 
weird and unusual. An entire 
area of humor has been ne- 
glected: the screamingly fun- 
ny paradox of the sex-maniac 
who denies that sex exists. 


Luchino Visconti’s “The 
Job”, about a dejected wife 
who charges her husband more 
than his expensive call-girl 
acquaintances, is completely 
misdirected. At first, during 
the main exposition, he sets 
his camera too far away from 
his characters, losing them in 
the clash of details which 
erowd into the images. Then, 
suddenly, and without warrant 
from the script (for the action 
is entirely suspended for a 
long period), he moves in too - 
close on his leading lady, dis- 
ereetly watching her undress, 
take a bath, etc. Somehow, the 
actors and the action never 
seem to be allowed equal at- 
tention at the same time. The 
result is that no character, 
i.e., a personality shaped or re- 
vealed through circumstances 
and plot, is ever revealed. 


Vittoria DeSica’s “The Raf- 
fle’ is successful because his 
style, which is an abject re- 
fusal to be stylistic (ie. te 
employ fanciful montage, ca- 
mera angles, or pacing), per- 
mits people to parade before 
the cameras in a way that is 
remarkably true to life. And 
when you consider that he has 
Sophia Loren, a people who is 
so full of life, you can imagine 
how enticingly irresistible his 
eroticism must be. Sadly, how- 
ever, his story, in content, 
happens to be the least erotic 
of the three. 


The film is 3) off-beat, be- 
cause of the form. It is, say the 
ads, the “first three-act mo- 
tion picture”, Not so, say the 
historians, for there have been 
several films composed of 
three unrelated stories. 

Furthermore, this “new” 
form only serves to weaken 
the impact of the film as a 
whole. In the sum total of this 
critical evaluation, each se- 
parate segment amount te 
little more than an innocuous 
half-hour domestic comedy on 
TV. 


A closing note on the thea- 
tre itself. One of its main 
innovations is the abundant 
seating space alloted to cus- 
tomers, including the wide, 
wide double-width arm-rests. 
Gone are the days, fellows, 
when you could go to a show 
to snuggle up to your girl. In 
these days of sophistication, 
you sit quietly in your seat, 
and get your sex vicariously 
—~on-the screen, " 





On The Warpath 


with Ratch 
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With the arrival of hockey’s fall training camps, 
comes the unaware and rather thorny state of affairs 
that exists specifically in Junior hockey and generally 
throughout all minor hockeydom. 


The main point of both contention and objection 
lies in the appalling manner in which minors (that is, 
boys below the age of twenty-one) are shuffled about, 
traded and treated like so many race horses. In fact, 
in some cases, race horses are treated better due to 
nature’s provision for dumb animals. 


Recently a delegation of parents objected to Junior 
hockey’s draft system. However until more parents 
realize the possible harm that can be achieved by these 
elubs, then no headway will be made. 


Concisely their beef was that for a long time the! 





Junior Arts Dominate 
Intramural Golf Meet 


VAL MORIN, Sunday, September 30— 3 
An enthusiastic but small group of twenty 
golfers today participated in the annual 
Loyola intramural golf tournament at this 
nine-hole Laurentian layout. 


Winner of the tournament was Arts 3, 
posting a low gross combination of 134 
strokes; Fréshman Science Section C was 
/runner-up with 145, closely followed by 
|Senior Science at 146. 


The course itself was in good shape, however 
| the recent rain left it in a soggy condition, and 
most of the players were somewhat amazed at the 
slow greens. Competitors played in threesomes 
and foursomes, with winners being determined 
under the Atlantic handicap system. Top individual 
honors went to Don Andrews of Science 4 whose 


£ 
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Ontario Hockey Association, the Quebec Amateur| seven-over par 79 was the best for the day. Chris 
Hockey Association and the Canadian Amateur Hockey| Birks of Freshman Arts Section A-B gained low 
Association have been subordinating the interests of} net by virtue of a 64-71: 141, which resulted in 
amateur hockey to those of professional hockey. These |@ 96 when his handicap was deducted. 

associations have deviated somewhat and have played| The threatening weather undoubtedly account- 
down their objectives to foster and encourage the sport ed for the 60% of no-shows; this year, under the 


Erie McLean 


Finesse ... 


of amateur hockey within the territories under their 
control. 


INFRINGEMENT OF FREEDOM .. . 


Regardless of how a team stocks its farm systems, 
by law, it should not have any right to even approach 
a player before he has completed his education. 


Admittedly a rule exists which prohibits teams from 
moving players under sixteen for the purpose of evading 
the draft. But at sixteen, a boy can hardly be said to be 
finished his education if he is at all serious in obtaining 
one—yet these clubs exert great influence and even 
pressure on talented prospects in the forms of money 
and promised fame. 


These associations plead innocent — claiming that 
the draft was put into the rules in the post-war era when 
there was a great resurgence of Junior hockey. Teams 
were grabbing off the top players by offering outlandish 
sums so the draft was merely a protection for these 


“clubs. Unfortunately, the draft has been twisted and| 


perverted to benefit the hockey clubs and so many boys 


out of the large number who try to reach the heights of | 


pro hockey are disillusioned and misled. 


Ultimately the final solution will rest upon both the 
parents and the Amateur Hockey Association throughout 
Canada. The prospective pro must be made fully aware 
of the big business in which he is just a tool by someone 
—anyone, preferably the CAHA; because a professional 
hockey club is only interested in acquiring material at 
any cost. An example of this is the recent quote by Sam 
Pollock, chief of the Canadiens’ farm system, “in 90% 
of the cases players on Montreal’s system get better 
guidance than they do at home.” 


Well,—if such is the case then parents might just as) 


profitably think of sending their sons to the Canadiens 
instead of to school to receive the proper guidance. 


Bored? 
Nothing to do? 


Remember 


ROSE BOWL LANES 


6510 Upper Lachine Road, 


just a short jaunt from the campus 





new IAC point system, 1 point per class was de- 
ducted for those who failed to show, while the 
same proportion was used to encourage individual 
entrants, by offering an extra point per man for 
the third and subsequent entries. 


Don Andrews showed a tremendous flair for 
the sixth hole, an elevated tee par three 135-yard 
= setup, with trees bordering both sides of the nar- 
row fairway, and a small brook fronting the lip 
of the green. On both rounds, Andrews shot a 
birdie two here. Andrews payed steady golf all 
day, and shot a commendable 38 for the back 
nine, including three birdies. 


Don Bedard, intramural golf Commissioner and 
member at the Val Morin course, played the front 
nine in 40 with Frank Kay and Varsity golf captain 
George Lengvari. All three are expected to perform 
well in the OSL tournament today and tomorrow at 
St, Hyacinthe. 


The largest class turnout was registered by 
Arts 3 who had 6 players entered. A disappointing 
factor was that only one person from all the 

Sophomore classes performed in the one-day meet. 






| = 
| 3 
With the preliminary chaotic squalor now under 
control, the IAC will now proceed to initiate its 
loaning service to the students, and will hold its 
first meeting at 11 a.m. this morning in C3 class- 
room, 


Paul LeBlane 


Fervor ... 













There's still a chance to take advantage of this 


SPECIAL FOR 
LOYOLA STUDENTS 


Anti-Freeze—*2.99 a gallon 


{includes engine flushing) 





And don't forget that Jack specializes in : 


TUNE-UPS (ELECTRONIC) 

FREE BRAKE INSPECTION 
POWER STEERING 

POWER BRAKES 

AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS 
BATTERIES (ALL SIZES) 

SNOW TIRES (NEW AND RECAPS) 






ik 
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Drop in today! 


JACK DANAHER 
BP SERVICE STATION 


5815 Sherbrooke West 
(corner of Melrose) 
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* Yup! It still meons: “If we con't fix, it, forget it!” 


Loyola NEWS, roy: October 5, 1962 


Footballers Meet Maine Maritime 


Warriors Travel To Castine 


On October the sixth, Maine Maritime Academy will play host to the foot- 
ball Warriors, at Ritchie Field, in Castine, Maine. The opening kick-off is slated for 
1.30 p.m. 

e Both teams will go into the game with commendable records from last season. | 
The Middies belong to the New England Conference playing 7 or 8 games a year. 
They completed the ’61 season with 5 wins and 2 defeats, accumulating 1618 yards 
on the ground, which should warrant a strong defensive performance on the part 
of the Warriors. The Academy trounced its first opposition this year by a convinc- 
ing 32-0 score against the University of New Brunswick. 

A major problem confronting the Warriors will be) 
the adjustment to the American rules. On this subject | 











Loyola coach Jack Kennedy said that 


he has not emphasized 


the rules as having major importance, so that the players will 


not deviate from their regular 
for their 
team has been practicing hard 
this week, focusing their atten- 
tion on last week's mistakes 
against Queen’s. He also men- 
tioned that the calibre of the} 
Blue and Gold team is quite 
good in the New England area. | 

The New Englanders will be 
led by their sophomore quarter- | 
back Bill Shore, flanked by backs 
John Desilets, Larry Beal and 
Louis Violette. The latter is the 
ouly second year starter in the 
offensive backfield. The Mari- 
timers have three performers 
who earned All-State honors in 
High School play. Under the di- 
rection of head coach Davis Wig- 
gin the team has enjoyed con- 
siderable success since he took 
charge in 1959. One of his main | 
worries this year, particularly 
against the Maroon and White 
will be the weight disadvantage, | 
especially in the backfield, a 
position where inexperience also 
prevails. . 

There will be no changes in, 
the Loyola line-up as they seek | 
revenge for their loss to Queens 
in their first encounter of the 
year. The Warriors will again 
rely on Mike Kostin to direct 
the team’s offensive charges, | 
along with perennial standout 
Pete Howlett, fulfilling his) 
chores at the fullback slot. Com- 
pleting the backfield line-up will 
be regulars George Poirier, John | 
Hogan and Paul St. George. An- 
choring the line positions will be | 
Irv Narvey, Jackson Mathieu, 
John McCallum and Bob Bour- | 
fault. With the exception of one 
or two players, all team members 
will make the trip. 

The Loyola team will have 
the weight advantage, in addi- 
tion to being a squad chosen 
from an enrolment of over 1,500 
students as compared to the, 
Academy's student population 
of 380. The outcome of the game | 
should clearly define the calibre 
of the small colleges in North-| 
ern New England in compari- 
son to the Ottawa St. Lawrence 
Conference. 

This will be the Warriors last 
of two exhibition games before 
they open their regular cam- 
paign against St. Pats, in Ot- 
tawa, a week from tomorrow. 
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duties when they return home 
first league game. Kennedy 


pointed out that ‘the 








Don Andrews 


Golfers Very Optimistic 


Today and tomorrow, the, 
Varsity Golf Team, under 


captain G. Francis Leng- 
|vari, are in competition 


with teams from Sir George 
Williams University, Ottawa 
University, Bishops and 
Carleton for the Ottawa St. 
Lawrence champion- 
‘ship. The tournament is 
being held at the St. Hya-| 
cinthe Golf Club and it is 
thirty-six holes of medal 
play. 





five members are 
allowed on each team, with the 
best four scores constituting the | 
team’s total. The five members 
were chosen from the eight play- | 
ers who had the best 8rOss | 
scores in the recent Intramural 
Tournament held at the Val 
Morin Golf Club. | 
The team members’ were} 
chosen after a playoff which 
was held last Tuesday at the 
Summerlea Golf and Country | 
Club, and they are: Don An- 
drews, Frank Kay, Don Bedard, | 
Gil Dunn and G. Francis Leng- 
None of the members are 
new to competitive golfing, not- | 


This year 


| ably Frank Kay, who’ this year | 





| slightly more than five strokes 








Don Bedard 


was the co-winner of the Quebec 


Spring Open. The team captain, | 


Francis Lengvari was a member 
of the Quebec Junior Golf Team 
in 1959, and Don Andrews, play- 
ing his third year on the Var- 
sity Golf Team won a tourna- 
ment at Jasper this past summer 
shooting a sub-par sixty-nine. 

Captain Lengvari is optimistic 
about his teams chances in the 
O.S.L. Championships, for, al- 
though the defending champions 
| Sir George Williams University 
have a powerful team again this 
year, he feels that the competi- 
tive experience of his team plus 
the consistant “control” game of 
Gil Dun and Don Bedard could 
win the championship for Loy- 
ola. 

Last year Loyola finished third 
| behind Sir George and Ottawa 
U. and they were only twenty- 
one strokes off the pace, This is 


| erate at the halves while rookies 


| spectacular scorers. Harry Hus, 





Manfred Sohni Udo Buechner 


Soccer Squad Host Mac 


Many observers contend that the Warrior soccer 
eleven will remain as Champions in the Ottawa St. Law- 
rence League this year. Bill Betts has returned as head 
coach, to be assisted by Lucien Kulik, who will also act 
|as manager and trainer. 

The return of seven veterans and the insertion of 
four rookies will comprise the starting team. Udo Buech- 
ner, last year’s center forward has been switched to 
goal-keeper. The ineligibility of Kulik and the lack of 
depth forced such a move. Noel Da Silva, Kare] Gielens, 


‘| Rolando Fusco and rookie Carl Hans Bauer are expected 


to be the defensive wall protecting Buechner. 
defensive men have been quick and effective 
ball and setting up plays for the forwards. 


the 
in clearing the 


In practice, 


The return of captain Yarema Kelebay and high scoring 
center forward Manfred Sohni will bolster the offensive power. 
Kelebay claims to be in fine condition. after performing for a 
local team this past summer. Sohni was the leading scorer last 
year, netting 16 goals in six games. 
leading scorer in exhibition 
games. Returnees Andy Melnyk 
and Lubomyr Mykytiuk will op- 


He is presently also the 








Trevor Summers, Peter Dillala, 
Steve Bishyk and Dominic Man- 
zo will compete for the wing po- 
sitions. MeInyk and Mykytiuk 
have gained valuable experience 
and should be consistent, if not 


one of last year’s explosive play- 


ers, is sidelined with a severe 





nkle injury. However his return 
is anticipated for mid-season or 
the play-offs. 

Coach Betts has introduced 
new strategy, whereby he has 
switched from the English to 
the Brazilian system of play. In 





| per man and Captain Lengvari | 
expressed the opinion that “the | 
‘four best scores’ system will 
help all the teams, but it will 
especially help the team that 
has five good competitive golf-| 
| ers.” 

In the final Analysis, the War- 
riors, with five seasoned team 
members, could take all, and) 
bring the O.S.L. Golf Cham-| 
pionship trophy to Loyola. 


Varsity Golf 


| 
Captain { 
| 


George Lengvari 


GET YOUR LOYOLA JACKET 
at 


WILSON’S SPORTS CENTRE 
FOR ONLY *10.95! 


Just a five 


from the campus 


6536 Somerled Avenue 
near Cavendish 





| three, 


| schedule, 





the former, the team uses a five, 
two and one alignment, 
whereas in the latter, a four, 
two, four and one.alignment is 
|emplosed. This change is ex- 
pected to increase the overall 
balance of the team. 

In preparation for their heavy | 
the team has played 
a couple of exhibition games. 
They beat the University of 
Montreal squad 4-2 and will face | 
the Irish Celtics this week. } 

Their opening game is against 
Macdonald College tomorrow at. 
2:00 o'clock on campus. 


Andy Meinyk 


minute walk 





EXPORT 


PLAIN 
or FILTER TIP 
CIGARETTES 


-9621 





